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Reviews of Books 



into zones that rnet in Berlin, nor does he recog- 
nize that the necessarily slow building up of Amer- 
ican military power both redoubled the signifi- 
cance of the struggle against the submarines — so 
that American power could be projected into 
Europe — and further encouraged Roosevelt's in- 
clination to defer decisions, in anticipation of a 
stronger position for the United States. 

The reader will find here a review of the argu- 
ments over Greece and Poland, with the account 
of the latter in no way informed by the knowledge 
that Czechoslovakia, although yielding to Stalin 
both on territorial and governmental issues, suf- 
fered the identical fate at Soviet hands. Other 
omissions and some minor errors could be cited, 
but on the whole this project is broadly conceived 
and intelligently executed. Unfortunately, the lin- 
guistic isolationism of so many students of Amer- 
ican foreign relations will keep them from reading 
it. 

GERHARD L. WEINBERG 

University of North Carolina 



evan luard. War in International Society: A Study in 
International Sociology. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1986. Pp. 468. $32.50. 

After writing two useful books on types of inter- 
national society and on the economic relationships 
between states, Evan Luard has now turned to the 
subject of war. His purpose is, on the one hand, to 
explore war as a function of international society, 
responding to the strains created by the coexis- 
tence of sovereign powers and expressing their 
ideas and attitudes on conflict, and, on the other, 
to examine concepts of war in particular societies 
and trace their effect on policy. He attacks this vast 
and complex body of problems in a manner that in 
his words is empirical, "based mainly on the evi- 
dence of history," and comparative and that bor- 
rows "some of the methods and concepts applied 
by sociology to domestic societies" (pp. 1—4). His 
approach is, in fact, admirably pragmatic and 
respectful of the evidence. Although expressing 
the belief that efforts to study war in the spirit of 
the exact sciences have advanced our understand- 
ing of international violence, he is skeptical of the 
methods and conclusions of such projects as J. 
David Singer and Melvin Small's "Correlates of 
War," which rest on assumptions that are highly 
selective and subjective (pp. 6, 8—12). 

The author's purpose is so all-embracing, how- 
ever, that it lands him in some of the same 
difficulties. It is true that his book is informed by 
history, but history here means hundreds of brief 
references rather than thorough analyses of a few 
specific episodes of conflict, their backgrounds, 



and their immediate and long-term outcomes. His 
painstaking objectivity is wrapped around an in- 
evitably subjective core. To take one example, a 
sophisticated and wide-ranging discussion leads to 
the conclusion that the proposition "that warfare 
has, or can have, a positive role to play in interna- 
tional society must therefore be regarded as un- 
proven." This is immediately followed by a sen- 
tence introducing a new subject: "If war has no 
social function, what are its social origins?" (p. 
384). The Statement that it cannot be proven that 
war has a positive role to play in international 
society has been transformed into a very different, 
absolute assertion, which neither follows logically 
from the first nor is accurate. War may certainly 
have social functions; whether or not these can be 
regarded as "positive" is another question. 

The conclusion of the book, which incorporates 
much of its argument, is unexceptional: "If it is 
from society itself that conflict ultimately Springs, 
it is only changes in society — national and interna- 
tional — that can reduce its scale" (p. 407). Most, 
perhaps all, readers would agree. More enlighten- 
ing than these and similar generalizations is Lu- 
ard's well-informed, practical, and fair-minded 
exploration of such issues as the motives of war, 
the difficulty of ascertaining its profitability, and 
measures taken to limit the impact of war on 
international society. Historians should find these 
discussions thought-provoking and useful guides 
to the current State of debate, whether or not they 
agree with the author's underlying assumptions. 
His book is a brave effort to go beyond the far too 
frequently impressionistic historical treatments of 
war without succumbing to the questionable cer- 
tainties of social science theories, and for that 
effort the author deserves our thanks. 

PETER PARET 

Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jersey 

garth s. jowett and victoria o'donnell. Propa- 
ganda and Per suasion. Newbury Park, Calif.: SAGE. 
1986. Pp. 236. Cloth $25.00, paper $12.95. 

This relatively brief work, the result of efforts by 
communication historian Garth S. Jowett and Vic- 
toria O'Donnell, a specialist in persuasion and 
rhetoric, synthesizes research in their two fields. 
The authors have attempted not a comprehensive 
treatment of their subject but rather "a digest of 
important and classic ideas" that will enable mod- 
ern-day students "to recognize, analyze, and eval- 
uate propaganda in their midst while giving them 
an appreciation of its history and development" 
(pp. 10-11). Their book provides a useful intro- 
ductory text for undergraduates in both history 
and communication studies. 
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Jowett, whose earlier book Film: The Democratic 
Art (1976) offers an excellent account of the Amer- 
ican motion picture industry, wrote three chapters 
covering the history of propaganda from the Ro- 
man empire through the cold war (chaps. 2,3, and 
5). O'Donnell's three chapters dehne propaganda 
and distinguish it from persuasion (chap. 1), sum- 
marize major social science theories about propa- 
ganda since World War I (chap. 4), and explain 
how to analyze the messages that innundate con- 
temporary life (chap. 6). Jowett and O'Donnell 
coauthored the two final chapters. Chapter 7 con- 
siders five recent case studies: cigarette advertis- 
ing, television evangelism, the Pueblo incident, 
abortion, and South African propaganda in 
America. In the concluding chapter Jowett and 
O'Donnell provide readers with a model of the 
modern propaganda process. 

The book encompasses a vast territory. "It is 
true to say," Jowett notes, "that where there is a 
communication Channel, there also exists a poten- 
tial propaganda medium" (p. 119). He therefore 
discusses a wide variety of media such as the 
printing press, posters, Cartoons, film, radio, tele- 
vision, and mass advertising in several countries 
ranging from the United States to Nazi Germany 
to the Soviet Union. His well-written chapters 
cover ground that will be familiär to historians but 
may be a revelation to communication students 
who do not think in historical terms. O'Donnell's 
sections are not as readable, and her first chapter 
fails to provide a convincing rationale for the 
distinction between "propaganda" and "per- 
suasion," and, indeed, that distinction seems all 
but lost in many of the book's subsequent chapters. 
History students unfamiliar with communication 
theory, however, may find her chapter 4 the most 
valuable and interesting. 

Teachers of survey courses should find this 
book worthwhile in two respects. First, it asks 
students to consider propaganda from the per- 
spectives of different disciplines. In this regard it is 
likely to be more accessible to undergraduates 
than Terence H. Qualter's recent Opinion Control 
in the Democracies (1985), a more densely written 
work that synthesizes research in propaganda in 
the fields of psychology, sociology, and political 
science. Second, it points out propaganda's perva- 
siveness and encourages students to think about its 
development through time. Society's first line of 
defense against propaganda begins with a critical 
awareness of its ubiquitous presence. The authors 
conclude, too, that "in the long run, freedom of 
speech in a free, open society is the greatest 
deterrent to the misuse of propaganda" (p. 217). 

STEPHEN VAUGHN 

University of Wisconsin 



robert david sack. Human Territoriality: Its Theory 
and History. (Cambridge Studies in Historical 
Geography, number 7.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1986. Pp. xi, 256. Cloth $34.50, 
paper $12.95. 

Geography is often thought of as a bridge between 
several disciplines. Robert David Sack, as a geog- 
rapher, makes use of that position to tackle a 
difficult and important subject that touches, at the 
very least, on history, sociology, and anthropol- 
ogy. Firmly rejecting the idea that human territo- 
rial behavior is either primarily instinctual or 
essentially aggressive, he defines it as "the attempt 
by an individual or group to affect, influence, or 
control people, phenomena, and relationships, by 
delimiting and asserting control over a geographic 
area" (p. 19). Obviously, that gives him an enor- 
mous amount of human history to cover, and all 
he can do in an introductory book is to open up 
the subject. He Starts by dividing territoriality into 
ten tendencies (characterized alternatively as ten 
consequences of the use of territorial Organiza- 
tion) and fourteen primary combinations of them. 
Then he goes on to talk of the development of 
"civilizations" from "primitive" societies and uses 
the history of the Western church, the American 
territorial System, and modern patterns of work 
and bureaucratic Organization to illustrate his ar- 
gument in particular detail. There is much here to 
stimulate thought and no doubt to justify a con- 
cluding claim that adding "a territorial component 
with a non-metrical emphasis to geographical 
analysis can help to expand the logic of space, 
making it more flexible and realistic by embedding 
it in social relations" (p. 216). For the historian, 
however, Sack seems to underplay cultural Varia- 
tion: there are one or two references to political 
ideas (mostly in modern American contexts), but 
Sack includes virtually nothing on most aspects of 
social structure, values, and customs. Particularly 
noticeable is the absence of anything about dif- 
fering forms of ownership, which must surely be 
fundamental to territoriality as he defines it. The 
importance of the emergence of agriculture for 
territorial control is recognized, but different sorts 
of agriculture, with their varying patterns of rights 
over land, shared and separate land use, and so 
on, are not discussed, nor, for instance, is the 
difference between scattered and nucleated settle- 
ment. Even in the modern context, where Sack is 
understandably most at home, one suspects that 
cultural patterns affect the acceptance of, say, 
open-plan offices more than he implies. 

As Sack recognizes, it is extremely difficult to 
separate territoriality in human society from other 
factors. The Catholic church certainly developed 
an elaborate territorial Organization, but it is dif- 



